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MATERIAL OF AMERICAN LANDSCAPE. 
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HERE was a long row of piling that projected far beyond the 
wharves and bulkheads out into the current of the river. At the 
end were a dozen or more stout timbers bound together with 
iron bands, and on the tops of these we sat, an artist and L All 
of the timbers were worn away and jagged and battered by the 
impact of swinging steamers, and they swayed perceptibly with 
the strong pressure of the passing water. Their upper portions 
were of a dark gray, that lent itself easily to bitumen and black 
where they were wet, and where the permanent coloring of the 
tide-marks had ripened and stained them. Below us, as we 
looked down the river, was a shorter row of piling, that stood 
up black and strong, silhouetted against the shining, luminous gray of the flood behind it. 
Alongside, and held close to it, was a low scow with windlasses, chains, long poles, and 
boards, and by it a canal-boat with odd markings on its sides, a clumsy hump upon its back, 
a bit of patched awning with a woman's figure moving busily beneath, and all manner of 
boxes and barrels and uncouth things strewn about the deck. Both boat^ rose and fell with 
a slow, uneasy motion in the half-light, on the hither side of the black, worn-out piling of top- 
heavy timbers like willow-trees denuded and condemned. Outside, in a row abreast the stream, 
riding evenly and tautly to their anchor chains, and heaping up the current against and between 
their bows, were some five sloops. They were black as they could be against the light that was 
diffused about them, save for a certain sheen and haze of the intermediate air, or a bit of dis- 
colored, half-furled canvas that draggled about a bowsprit and dolphin-striker, or swung un- 
heeded on the boom. These were to the right of us, and they seemed like live creatures that 
fain would stem the current or climb along its surface by the chains that held them. 

To the left there rose up a mass of great beams and stout weather-boardmg, surmounted by 
a tall crane^that swung and creaked with its tackle, and projected its gaunt awkward arm against 
the morning sky. Ropes and chains hung from it, and an iron scoop at intervals ran swiftly 
up and down, in obedience to some hidden engine, dipping into noisy coal-barges below, and 
showering at each ascent a load of coal among the confusion of black timbers and iron rods and 
fixtures that crowned the mass itself Over all was the grime and blackness of the coal, a thing 
defiling and forbidding, and spreading its greasy dust upon the water itself, and on everything 
in reach about it. All this was set up against the bright morning haze, outlined against that 
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fair background, black and uncompromising as an arm of Erebus across the fair face of Heaven. 
Beyond was a white sail and an infinite tracery of tall masts, with festoons of cordage, with yards 
and shrouds and gray sails spread to dry, with smoke and pufifs of steam from tug and ferry-boat, 
and a sugar-refinery's dull gray mgiss, with a tall chimney belching vapors at the sky. 

It was perhaps five o'clock of a May morning; — no Arabian perfumes, no picturesque smell, 
hung upon the still air, but instead an odor of tar, stale cordage in .decay, and the fragrance of 
aggressive bilge. The water eddied and boiled: puffs of gas came up in bubbles distilled from 
the muddy bottom, and oily circles expanded on its restless surface, and mingled with its freight 
of various dirt and rubbish. It was a vulgar scene, a commonplace thing at home, a thing to 
look at and hold one's nose. 

The artist had stopped his work and was absorbed in contemplation. On his canvas was a 
broad transition of cool gray emphasized and held by a patch of white borrowed from the sail 
in the distance; on the left, a rude generalization in black and bitumen carried across the 
canvas, — in the middle lowered to the equivalent of the piles, and at the left conveying the 
tone-value of the sloops. I half closed my eyes and looked at the scene, and then in the same 
way at the canvas. He had its equipoise in black and white secured. 

"Why don't you go on?" I said. 

** I cannot," he replied, ** it is too much. I can only look at it and feel it. I can only hope 
for an impression of it, a note which shall reveal the key of its harmony." 

"Why so?" I asked. "Your picture of the entrance to the Grand Canal — " 

" Bosh ! " he roared, as he turned at me. " Bosh ! Venice never saw the day when it could 
present such a thing as that. The whole Adriatic can't hold a candle to it." And he went on 
at his own sweet will, and abused the Mediterranean itself in strong set terms, and slandered the 
Italian Lakes as if he were the very antithesis of Murray's Guide. 

He was an extremist, a radical if you will, but he had been at Venice a long time studying; 
he had been working in foreign studios, and seeking the attrition of European schools of art; he 
had been going through the usual Continental course that is essential to the manufacture of an 
American painter; and he had come home to go to work. Fortunately he had not lost his 
eyesight and his common-sense while he was abroad, and when he got here he did not feel 
that a hill was of no account without a ruined castle on it, a harbor valueless without a Vene- 
tian sail or a gondola, and humanity superfluous unless clad in fez or turban, or clattering 
in Brittany clogs. 

He could see. 

His mind was wholesome and sweet; he could discern his own natural impulses, and the 
" material of American landscape " was not a sealed book to him. This material is what a 
majority of the men who study abroad seriously contemn and refuse to see, and as a conse- 
quence we have them painting bric-a-brac landscapes in their studios, delving into archaeology, 
and struggling obstinately and helplessly in their own futility. For our race and time our land- 
scape art is and must be largely a matter of latitude. In its material it must be concerned with 
the things whereof we have the best and truest knowledge, whereof the images are implanted in 
our minds, and which we unconsciously love and cling to from mere association and familiarity, 
— an hereditary trait that is as distinctive of man as it is of a cat. As dwellers in a latitude where 
Nature clothes herself with certain forms, and begets in us certain fixed dispositions and tastes, 
likes and dislikes, habits and customs, we naturally adhere to those external manifestations of 
her bent and will, and by heredity and training incline to such sentiment as they contain, and 
are moved by them accordingly. The forms of our trees, the color of our vegetation, the 
moods of our skies, every physical manifestation of our daily life, are things understood by us 
and fitted to us and with which we are in full accord and sympathy. Who ever was moved by 
a picture of the luxuriant splendor of a tropical forest, or of the icy grandeur of the Arctic, as 
deeply as by some simple landscape, some little truth of the Nature he grew up with? Who 
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ever had any deeper feeling than curiosity stimulated within him by the grandeur or splendor 
of such pictures? They have a distinct decorative value, because of their fine color, or the sen- 
suous grace, or the novelty of the forms they contain ; but it is color per se^ without association 
of form, or it is form without appreciable feeling. For instance, one may not know Venice, and 
yet admire a Ziem. He cannot help it; because color had a great deal to do with the beginning 
of him, and it is not so long since he prinked himself out in furtherance of his destiny in the order 
of natural selection, and postured in good feathers for the approval of the female of his species. 
Man must be decorative, and when he, all innocent of Venice or Constantinople, sees a flamboyant 
Ziem, his old leaven rises in him, and, his reason yielding to the " literary interest " of the sub- 
ject, he becomes an easy captive, and submits eagerly to have one or two of his senses titillated. 
The feeling excited by beholding a good landscape is akin to that which one experiences in 
thoughtfully pronouncing the word " home." No Frenchman will understand this. It is a sen- 
sation of pleasure derived from being brought into contact with objects that have become agree- 
able from assuetude, and in the landscape it is a sensation of pleasure derived from recognizing 
a truth with which a different kind of association has made one familiar. If this were not true, 
people would not have their photographs taken, or sit to^ painters ; which latter is a less cogent 
illustration of the soundness of the maxim, because so very few people do. 

Charles Dickens has shown the value of this idea of the association of landscape, and the 
exclusiveness of the native feeling in regard to it, in a very marked way, in his writings. If 
there is anything in all that he wrote that is true to Nature and unaffected, it is what he said 
of English scenery. What, if not the same feeling, imparts their extraordinary value to George 
Eliofs descriptions of rural tracts and the sober harmonies of her own distinctive landscapes? 
Both have described English scenery precisely as Mr. Ruskin would have us believe that Turner 
painted it. 

If the French painters of landscapes are the best, it is because the direction of their efforts 
has brought them into the closest communion with nature, and because the attainment of 
simplicity has been above all other things their leading endeavor. Cor6t got all his great 
pictures within a mile or two of Paris. The Alps and the Rhine never made a great painter. 
The majority of the paintings that are unfortunately characteristic of German landscape painting, 
and by which that school will be known for some time to come, are but studies of landscape 
gardening on a large scale. Nothing could be more devoid of true sentiment than they, and 
they are now being very properly relegated to the ignominy of the makers of cheap chromos, 
whom Providence seems to have selected as the agents whereby to do full and poetic justice to 
everything of the kind. 

There is nothing in the regions of France in which the French paysagistes find their warmest 
inspiration that is not contained in like places in America. Generations of artists there have 
learned to see and to subject themselves to the influence of the scenery that is daily accessible 
to them : here, we are advancing, as we at last begin to learn to do the same thing. We possess 
all the natural conditions that are necessary to the full fruition of an artistic temperament, con- 
cerning itself with landscape art. Our sun makes the same kind of shadows as that of Brittany ; 
the same blue is in our skies, and the same cloud-forms. The leafage of our trees is the same, 
and the water of our ponds and brooks differs in no way from that of France. What one should 
seek to learn in France is, not how to paint such and such landscapes there, but how to see those 
landscapes as they appear to and impress the men whose painting of them we admire, and ever 
after be able to see all other landscapes in the Hke spirit and fulness of apprehension. One need 
not go to Brittany to do this. It can be done at home, and there are men whose work is daily 
affording ample proof of the fact. But it does not follow therefrom, that, in the acquisition of 
the faculty of seeing and feeling the true spirit of paysage, one is not greatly aided by attrition 
with the masters of the art and by the study that is had abroad of the precise material of their 
landscapes. A man who paints for four or five years in Brittany, and then, in his New York 
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studio, can turn out nothing but Brittany landscapes from his sketch-books, has wasted his time 
and mistaken his vocation. There is no direction in which he can turn without finding as rich 
and as generous a manifestation of the beauty of Nature as any part of France can show. If, 
happily, German artists are abandoning landscape gardening and story-book pictures, American 
artists are withdrawing their allegiance from the Hudson River, the Falls of Niagara, the Rocky 
Mountains, and the big trees of Calaveras. A little introspective study, and such little humility 
as nearly a century of futility and arrogant ignorance has yielded to, have taught us to seek 
the humbler intimacy that Nature permits to us. There only may be attained such power to 
express her beauty and her simple truths as a natural reverence for them and a receptive and 
impressionable disposition render us capable of. From all this it follows easily enough that, if 
truth to Nature be any part of an artist's art purpose, he can but seek it by looking where 
experience teaches him that his deepest sympathy and native function of expression most 
naturally lie. Let him, if he will, go to Europe and learn technical facts. Let him see how 
the great masters looked at things, and then study how, having seen things, they painted them. 
Then let him iniitate those masters in seeking the truth for himself, and in learning how best to 
convey a sincere and faithful impression of objects, not necessarily as they would have appeared 
to this or that master, but as he feels that they do appear and do reveal themselves to himself. 
So shall he attain truth, and in so much as Nature has endowed him with the faculty of expres- 
sion and with the distinguishing qualities of effective men, he shall be great and admired, and 
even possibly have a bank account. There shall be more joy over one honest and sincere 
American horse-pond, over one truthful and dirty tenement, over one unaffected sugar-refinery, 
or over one vulgar but unostentatious coal-wharf, than there shall be over ninety and nine 
Mosques of St. Sophia, Golden Horns, Normandy Cathedrals, and all the rest of the holy con- 
ventionalities and orthodox bosh that have gone to gladden the heart of the auctioneer and 
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deprave American artists. 

W. Mackay Laffan. 




PORTRAIT OF MURILLO. 

Etched by Paul Rajon. 

F the portraits painted by Murillo of himself, the one which was brought to France 
by Marshal Soult is familiar to everybody from Blanchard's engraving. Next to it 
in popularity is the portrait engraved for the Galerie Aguado by Calamatta, and 
often reproduced in illustrated works. Least known of all, and, indeed, probably 
unknown to the majority of even students of art, is a third portrait, in the Hunga- 
rian National Gallery at Buda-Pesth (the former Esterhazy Gallery), an etching of which accom- 
panies this number of the Review. . It seems to represent the artist more advanced in years than 
either of the other two portraits. The mustachio has become heavier, and has lost the smart up- 
ward turn which it had in the days of youth, as shown in the Soult picture ; the dainty " Henri 
Quatre," wanting entirely in the Aguado portrait, has been allowed to grow to undue propor- 
tions ; the hair is thinner, and is bereft of its wavy richness ; the dress shows neither the slashed 
sleeves of the first, nor the handsome lace collar of the second, but has been sobered down to 
the simplicity becoming a man of years. The face exhibits marked individuality, but will hardly 
be recognized by those whose ideal of Murillo is based on Blanchard's engraving. Upon the 
merits of M. Paul Rajon, the etcher, it is needless to dwell. His portraits of Darwin, John Stuart 

Mill, Carlyle, and other celebrities, have given him a world-wide reputation. 

S. R. K. 



